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perusal of the third edition of the Bibliotheca Hagiographica Graeca! 

reveals some ninety persons, inhabitants of the Byzantine Empire from 

the beginning of the seventh century to the end of that Empire in the 
fifteenth, who achieved sainthood. Of those ninety, at least seventy-five had 
been monks. This statistic by itself shows the importance which Byzantine 
society attached to the monastic life. In Byzantium, the monk—at least as a 
projected ideal—embodied the aspirations of his society as a whole. That is why 
he, as a living being, was a vital element of that society and the monastery a 
characteristic feature of the Byzantine landscape. 

That monastic establishments in the Byzantine Empire throughout the du- 
ration of its existence were very numerous is a matter which admits of no doubt. 
A considerable number of them, though unquestionably only a very small 
fraction of the total, have been identified and their general emplacement de- 
termined. Hans-Georg Beck, in a remarkable book?—apparently restricting 
himself to monasteries about which something definite can be said—lists 160 
monasteries which existed at one time or another during the history of the 
Empire after the end of the sixth century. Beck’s list is admittedly and 
necessarily incomplete, and to it can be added a considerable number of known 
monasteries located in every region of the Empire, including Cappadocia, where, 
according to one scholar, the number of rock-cut monasteries astonishes the 
traveller. It has been possible to revise Beck’s list upward to include a total of 
241 monasteries by adding monastic establishments drawn from other lists and 
by eliminating monasteries mentioned by Beck but appearing elsewhere in our 
documentation,? or presumed to be included in such general estimates as that 


* Revised and enlarged by Francois Halkin (Brussels, 1957), 3 vols. 

* Kirche und theologische Literatur in byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 1959), 207-27. 

3 In making this revision, the following references have been used. Héléne Ahrweiler, ‘“‘L’ Histoire et 
la géographie de la région de Smyrne entre les deux occupations turques (1081-1317), particuli¢rement 
au XIII¢ siécle,”” Travaux et mémoires, 1 (1965), 92-98; V. Laurent, Le corpus des sceaux del’Empire 
byzantin, V, 2, L’Eglise (Paris, 1965), 147-222; Gabriel Millet, ‘‘Les monastéres et les églises de Tré- 
bizonde,’”’ Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, 19 (1895), 419-59. Millet describes six monastic 
establishments located in the region of Trebizond. In a discourse delivered by Joseph, metropolitan of 
Trebizond (1364-1367), we read that in Trebizond the monasteries and the houses for virgins were 
densely populated and those who lived in them not easily enumerated: Fontes Trapezuntini I, ed. 
A. Papadopulos-Kerameus (St. Petersburg, 1897), 58: poval 8 kal TrapSevddves SiaPeBonuévar KaTatruUK- 
TOI Kal TAMS0s Aco otiKouv AgSins &pISuntdv. G. de Jerphanion, Une nouvelle province de l’art byzantin. 
Les éghises rupestves de Cappadoce, I, 1 (Paris, 1925), 43-52; Nicole and Michel Thierry, Nouvelles églises 
rupestves de Cappadoce, Région du Hasan Dagi (Paris, 1963), 21, 22, 24-25, 26, 31, 35, 41, 175ff.; 
J. Lafontaine-Dosogne, ‘‘Nouvelles notes cappadociennes,”’ Byzantion, 33 (1963), 139, 142, 144, 158, 
167, 173, 174, 180; J. Hackett, A History of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus ... (London, 1901), 329ff.; 
George Hill, A History of Cyprus, I (Cambridge, 1940), 272 £.; Cyril Mango and Ernest J. W. Hawkins, 
“The Hermitage of St. Neophytos and Its Wall Paintings,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 20 (1966), 204; 
Antoine Bon, Le Péloponnése byzantin jusqu’en 1204 (Paris, 1951), 143ff.; Dion. A. Zakythinos, Le 
Despotat grec de Morée, II (Athens, 1953), 295ff. Of the numerous monasteries located on the islands, 
Beck’s list includes only three, the famous monastery of John the Theologian on Patmos, and two 
located in Cyprus. No monastery in pre-Venetian Crete and Epirus is mentioned and there is no refer- 
ence to Skripou and Sagmata in Boetia. On Cretan monasteries, see St. Xanthoudides, ‘H “Evetoxpatia 
év Kpritn kal of kaT& Tév “Everav “Aydves t&v Kontév (Athens, 1939), 8-9. For a general reference to 
Epirote monasteries, see G. L. Tafel and G.M. Thomas, Urkunden zur dlteren Handels- und Staats- 
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of R. P. B. Menthon, who says that the number of monasteries which at one 
time or another had been built on, or around, Mt. Olympus in Bithynia num- 
bered no less than 100.4 

Generally speaking, the Byzantines founded their monasteries on mountains 
or on ground difficult of access. So it was that with the loss of the eastern prov- 
inces in the seventh century, the rugged terrain of Cappadocia, the mountains 
of Auxentios, Olympus, Sigriane, Galesion, and Latros—all located on the 
western coastal regions of Asia Minor—became great monastic centers. Both 
Olympus and Latros early came to be known as the holy mountains.® In Europe 
the great monastic center, beginning with the second half of the tenth century, 
was, of course, Mt. Athos,® but other high places such as Ganos’ on the Propon- 
tis coast of Thrace, Papikion,® near the present Komotini in western Thrace, 
Cithaeron in Attica,® and finally, beginning with the fourteenth century, the 
Meteora in Thessaly,! were also important centers. 

But monasteries were founded in cities, too. It may be said, indeed, that 
Constantinople was the greatest monastic center of the Empire. R. Janin has 
identified 325 monasteries (including nunneries) which, at one time or another 
in the course of the Empire, were located in the Byzantine capital and its Euro- 
pean suburbs.!! The monastic establishments located in Thessalonica and its 
immediate surroundings no doubt numbered more than the twenty-four which 
have been identified.12 Monasteries existed in other cities as, for instance, Amori- 


geschichte der Republik Venedig, I (Vienna, 1856), 470ff., 490f. On the church and monastery in Skripou, 
see M. Sotiriou, “‘O vads ths Exprtrots Botwtias,’’ "ApxatodoyiKh "Epnuepis (1931), 119-57. For a good 
illustration of the church, see M. Chatzidakis, A.Tassos, and Ph. Zachariou, Byzantine Monuments in 
Attica and Boeotia (Athens, 1956), pl. 1. On Sagmata: A. H. S. Megaw, “The Chronology of some 
Middle-Byzantine Churches in Athens,” Annual of the British School at Athens, 32 (1931-32), 95. 

4 Une terre de légendes. L’Olympe de Bithynie. Ses saints, ses couvents, ses sites (Paris, 1935), 8-9. 

5 On Mt. Olympus as a monastic center, Menthon’s work (note 4) remains fundamental. On Latros 
as a holy mountain, see Ahrweiler, op. cit., 91 and note 123. See also P. L. Bokotopoulos, ‘‘Aérpos,”’ 
’Erretnpls ‘Etoipetas Bulavtivaiy Srroubav, 35 (1966-67), 69-106. 

6 The literature on Mt. Athos is very extensive. For a sound general survey with references to the 
basic bibliography, see E. Amand de Mendieta, La presqu’tle des Caloyers. Le Mont-Athos (Bruges, 
1955). For the latest detailed study on Mt. Athos, see John P. Mamalakes, To “Aylov “Opos ("A@ws) 51& 
Mécou av Aid@veov (Thessalonike, 1971). This publication has just reached me and I have not there- 
fore had the time to examine it with care, but at first glance it appears to be a very solid work. 
For a collection of documents relating to it as a monastic center, that by Ph. Meyer is still basic: 
Die Haupturkunden fur die Geschichte der Athoskléster (Leipzig, 1894). 

?7 On Ganos, see Laurent, op. cit., 152. 

8 [bid., 159. 

® Chr. A. Papadopoulos, ‘‘‘O dc105 MeAétios 6 véos,’’ Oeoroyia, 13 (1935). 

10 For a general account on the Meteora, one may consult D. M. Nicol, Meteora. The Rock Monaster- 
ies of Thessaly (London, 1963). 

1l La géographie ecclésiastique de l’Empire byzantin. Premiere partie. Le siége de Constantinople et le 
patriarcat oecuménique. III. Les églises et les monastéres (Paris, 1953), p. 4 for the figure 325, but all 
monasteries of Constantinople whose existence could be established are treated in the book. On the 
monks in Constantinople about 451, see now G. Dagron, ‘‘Les moines et la ville. Le monachisme a 
Constantinople jusqu’au Concile de Chalcedon (451),” Travaux et mémoires, 4 (1970), 229 ff. 

12 John Cameniates, De excidio Thessalonicensi (Bonn, 1838), 494. Cf. P.N. Papageorgiou, ‘“’ExSpoyt 
els thy Paoiixiy Kal tarpiapyxikiy poviv Tis aylas “Avaotactas tijs Mappaxoroutpias ...,"" Byzanti- 
nische Zeitschrift, 7 (1898), 59; O. Tafrali, Topographie de Thessalonique (Paris, 1913), 192-202; idem, 
Thessalonique au quatorziéme siécle (Paris, 1913), 99-101; M. Th. Lascaris, ‘‘Naoi kal povat Oeocadovixns 
+ 1405 els 1d dS8orrropiKdv ToU Ex Zpodévok “lyvartiou,”” Tdyos Kavotavtivou ’AppevotrouAou eri TH &€a- 
KooteTnpls1 tis ‘E€aBIBAou attot (1345-1945) (= ’EmotnyoviKh "Esretnpls, 6 (Thessaloniki, 1952), 
319-27. 
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on, where Father Laurent is tempted to locate a monastery dedicated to the 
forty-two martyrs of Amorion, whose existence became known to him through 
a seal which he has recently published. That Amorion was indeed a monas- 
tic center of some significance is indicated by other sources. Michael Syrus, 
in relating the capture of Amorion by the Arabs in 838, writes: ‘““The monas- 
teries and nunneries were so numerous that more than a thousand virgins, not 
to speak of those who were massacred, were led away into captivity.’ Trebi- 
zond was another center and later, during the period of the Palaeologi, Mistra, 
the capital of the despotate of Morea, also became a center of monastic estab- 
lishments. 

Roughly 700 monasteries are involved in the lists and estimates to which 
references have been made. This number as a total is not really very important, 
for it represents only a fraction of the monastic establishments which at one 
time or another existed in the Byzantine Empire. What is important is that 
there are approximately 700 Byzantine monasteries (really fewer, because 
Menthon’s estimate of the Mt. Olympus monasteries includes only a few about 
which some information can be given) whose history is somewhat known to us, 
and, as a consequence, it is possible to form some idea concerning the ups and 
downs of Byzantine monastic establishments. 

The number of these establishments varied from century to century. An 
analysis of Janin’s list reveals ninety-two monasteries known to have existed 
in the capital in the sixth century. No documentation past that century exists 
for seventy of these monasteries. Of the remaining twenty-two, one is said to 
have existed until the beginning of the eighth century;'§ six are attested to 
have been destroyed by Constantine V;!” the documentation for three others 
does not go beyond the beginning of the seventh century;!8 one is not referred 
to after the sixth century until its reconstruction by Saint Luke the Stylite in 
the tenth century ;1® five are said to have continued into the tenth century ;” 
there is a reference to one as still existing in 1025 ;21 one is still found to exist at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century ;22 and four endure into the fourteenth 
century.”3 In only a few cases, however, is the documentation such as to remove 
all doubts that these monasteries had a continous existence to the date of the 
last reference to them. As for new foundations erected in the course of the 
seventh and eighth centuries, there are only two in Janin’s list. One of the two 
may have been founded earlier, but the first certain reference to its existence 


13 Laurent, op. cit. (supra, note 3), 197-98. 

** Michael Syrus, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, Patriarche Jacobite d’ Antioche (1166-1199), ed. and 
trans. J.-B. Chabot, 3 (Paris, 1905), 100. 

® On the monasteries of Mistra, see Zakythinos, op. cit.(supva, note 3), 296ff. 

16 Janin, op. cit. (supra, note 11), 15ff. 

1? Ibid., 9, 86ff., 103f., 285, 335, 446. 

18 Tbid., 395, 462, 344. 

19 Tbid., 65. 

20 Tbid., 59, 283, 293, 335. 

21 [bid., 460. 

22 [bid., 281. 

3 [bid., 100, 201, 233, 326. 
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dates it as of 695;* the other is said to have been founded by the wife of 
Leo III.2° Beck’s list reveals a similar pattern among monasteries located in 
the provinces. 

The inference that may be drawn from this information is that a decline in the 
number of monastic establishments began sometime in the seventh century and 
continued into the eighth. The meagerness of the sources for this entire period 
may prompt the question whether the decline is more apparent than real. The 
answer is that it may, indeed, be only apparent for the seventh and the 
early part of the eighth century, if the matter is restricted to the territories 
left under the jurisdiction of the Empire following the events of the seventh 
century; but that it is real as it pertains to the second half of the eighth century, 
certainly up to 775. This is the period when the throne was occupied by Constan- 
tine V, the only Byzantine sovereign who tried to effect nothing less than the 
eradication of monasticism from the Empire.2 He cajoled and persecuted, 
promising rewards to monks who would abandon the monastic garb and sub- 
jecting the others to every kind of humiliation. Monks holding nuns by the 
hand were paraded in the Hippodrome; many were forced to marry; many more 
were sent into exile; some were even put to death. Monasteries were destroyed 
or sold or were transformed for other uses. Books relating to the monastic life 
were burned.?’ The chroniclers stress especially the measures against monks and 
nuns taken by the governor of the Thracesion theme, as a result of which nota 
single one is said to have survived in that province.” 

The antimonastic measures of Constantine V were related, of course, to his 
iconoclastic policy, for the monks had proven the most obdurate opponents of 
that policy. It is probable, however, that other factors of a demographic 
nature contributed to his consideration. It is generally agreed that begin- 
ning with 541 the Byzantine Empire entered into a demographic crisis which 
lasted over two centuries.”° The crisis was particularly acute during the reign 
of Constantine V. That Constantine was aware of this crisis is shown by the 
fact that he tried to do something about it. He settled thousands of Slavs 
(according to one chronicle, 208,000) in Asia Minor and thousands of Syrians 
and Armenians, seized by the raiding of regions under Moslem rule, in Thrace. 
Thousands of his own subjects, moreover, made chastity a cardinal principle of 
their own lives as well as an ideal to propagate, obviously a serious matter in 
its demographic implications. It is not unreasonable to suppose, therefore, that 


24 Tbid., 511. 

25 Ibid., 486. On page 471 there is a reference to a monastery which existed in 729, but nothing more 
is said about it. 

26 J. Pargoire, L’église byzantine de 527 a 847 (Paris, 1923), 308. 

2? Theophanes, Chronographia, ed.C.de Boor, I (Leipzig, 1883), 442-43; Nicephorus, Opuscula 
historica, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1880), 71-72, 74; Cedrenus—Scylitzes, Historiarum compendium, II 
(Bonn, 1839), 14-15. 

28 Theophanes, ibid., 445-46; Cedrenus—Scylitzes, I, 15-16. See further: Alfred Lombard, Con- 
stantin V, empereur des Romains (740-775) (Paris, 1902), 149-69. 

29 Peter Charanis, ‘‘Observations on the Demography of the Byzantine Empire,”’ Proceedings of the 
XIIIth International Congress of Byzantine Studies (Oxford, 1967), 445 ff. 

30 Thid., 456, 457. 
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this matter helped to turn Constantine’s hostility against the monks—a hostility 
first aroused by their obdurate opposition to his iconoclastic policy—into a 
determination to eradicate monasticism itself. 

Constantine failed. No sooner had he died than the monastic establishments 
began to flourish as never before, ushering in what a scholar has called the 
golden age of Byzantine monasticism.*! For the period from about 780 to 1200 
there are references in Janin’s list to 159 monasteries located in Constantinople 
and its European suburbs. Seventy-five of these monasteries had come into 
existence in the course of the ninth century and in the last years of the eighth; 
twenty-six, forty-three, and fifteen more appear in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries respectively. Meanwhile, twenty-eight have disappeared from 
the sources by the end of the ninth century, twenty-nine by the end of the 
tenth, and twenty-four more by the end of the eleventh. The number of monas- 
teries which can be definitely attested to in Constantinople for each of the cen- 
turles in question stands at seventy-five for the ninth century, seventy-three 
for the tenth, eighty-seven for the eleventh, and seventy-eight for the twelfth. 

Several conclusions can be drawn from these figures. They show first that 
sometime close to the year 780 there began a period of feverish activity in the 
founding of monasteries; that it was particularly intense during the ninth cen- 
tury but continued into the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries. The figures 
show further that individual monastic establishments often did not last. Finally, 
they indicate that fewer monasteries were founded in the tenth century than in 
either the ninth or the eleventh. 

This third point is precisely what would be expected on the basis of other 
sources. The legislation of Nicephorus II Phocas prohibiting new monastic 
establishments, later repeated in somewhat different terms by Basil II, obvi- 
ously had some effect,?? as indicated by these numbers. It by no means follows, 
of course, that all of the monasteries which dropped out of the sources actually 
ceased to exist. Nevertheless, it is not unreasonable to assume that at least some 
of them did, especially if the total number of disappearances is substantial. 
Furthermore, that individual monastic establishments did indeed cease to 
exist is attested to by the very text of the legislation of Nicephorus II Phocas, 
which speaks of many monasteries in decay.** Additional evidence is supplied 
by various references to individual monasteries which became deserted. 

One such monastery was that of the Thessalonians located on Mt. Athos. 
A document dated 1169 says of it that “it was formerly well peopled,” but 
that it no longer existed, ‘‘its walls and habitations having fallen into ruins.”’ 
This was the monastery which in 1169 was granted to Russian monks es- 
tablished since 1142 in another Athonian monastery called Xylourgou. These 
monks repeopled the abandoned Thessalonian monastery, dedicated it to St. 


$V. Laurent, La vie merveilleuse de Saint Pierve d’ Atroa (f 837), Subsidia Hagiographica, 29 (Brus- 
sels, 1956), 35. 

*2 On these legislations, see Charanis, ‘“The Monastic Properties and the State in the Byzantine 
Empire,’’ Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 4 (1948), 56f., 63f. 

33 Thid., 56f. 
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Panteleimon, and made it the center of their operations. The enterprise endured ; 
it is the well-known Roussikon which still exists on Mt. Athos.* 

Incursions by enemies, lack of adequate resources (or their despoilation by 
laymen put in charge of their management), and the attraction of other monas- 
teries were the principal reasons why monasteries were abandoned. The move- 
ment of monks from one monastery to another was a comparatively easy matter 
in the Byzantine Empire, despite numerous regulations—renewed and empha- 
sized from time to time—designed to make such movement difficult.®° Unlike 
the West, Byzantium had no monastic orders. 

The first conclusion drawn from our figures—that at about 780 the founding 
of monasteries began at a zealous pace, that it intensified especially in the 
ninth century, and that it continued throughout the tenth, eleventh, and into 
the twelfth century—is indisputable. It finds confirmation in the list of pro- 
vincial monasteries compiled by Beck and in references to important persons 
who are said to have founded new monasteries. A perusal, for instance, of 
Cedrenus-Skylitzes and other chroniclers reveals no less than eighteen such 
founders—nine who lived in the ninth century,** five who lived in the tenth,*? 
and four who lived in the eleventh.*® Included in these figures are nine sover- 
eigns: Irene, Michael I, Theophilus, Basil I, Leo VI, Romanus I Lecapenus, 
Romanus III Argyrus, Michael IV, and Constantine Monomachus.* The list is 
incomplete and does not include founders known from other sources as, for 
instance, the monastic typica. 

Monasteries, of course, continued to be founded after the twelfth century 
and on down to the end of the Empire, while many of the old ones remained 
in existence. There was, indeed, a veritable revival of monastic establishments 
in western Asia Minor under the Lascarids.” Five of the monasteries of Mt. 
Athos were founded in the fourteenth century.*! In Thessalonica, at least eigh- 
teen monasteries still existed in the fourteenth century. One of them, the Nea 
Moni, was founded sometime between 1350 and 1374.42 Just before Constan- 
tinople fell in 1453 there were at least eighteen monasteries still standing in the 
city.43 To this later period belong, of course, the monasteries built in Mistra and 
on the Meteora in Thessaly, and, although these were fewer in number than 
had been the case earlier, their relative numerical significance was just as great, 
if not greater, because the territorial extent of the Empire had been very much 


4 On all this, see A. Soloviev, ‘‘Histoire du monastére russe au Mont-Athos,”’ Byzantion, 8 (1933), 
213-38. 

35 On this, see E. Herman, ‘‘La ‘stabilitas loci’ nel Monachismo Bizantino,”’ Orientalia Christiana 
Periodica, 21 (1955), 115-42. 

86 Cedrenus—Scylitzes, op. cit. (supra, note 27), II, 108; II, 118-19; II, 241; II, 269; II, 31. Theo- 
phanes, op. cit. (supra, note 27), I, 478; I, 494; I, 481. 

87 Cedrenus-Scylitzes, op. cit., II, 275; II, 263; II, 265. Theophanes Continuatus (Bonn, 1838), 365, 360. 

38 Cedrenus-—Scylitzes, op. cit., II, 488; II, 497; II, 513; IT, 593. 

3 Theophanes, op. cit., I, 478; I, 494; Cedrenus—Scylitzes, op. cit., II, 31; II, 108; II, 241; II, 313; 
II, 497; II, 513; II, 593. TheophanesContinuatus, op. cit., 365. What Theophilus had founded was ahome 
for the aged, but the foundation was transformed into a monastery. 

40 Ahrweiler, op. cit. (supra, note 3), 91ff. 

41 Amand de Mendieta, op. cit. (supra, note 6), 32f.; cf. Beck, op. cit. (supra, note 2), 220f. 

42 Tafrali, Thessalonique au quatorziéme siecle, 99ff.; cf. Lascaris, op. cit. (supra, note 12), 319ff. 

43 Janin, op. cit. (supra, note 11), 4. 
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reduced. At the same time, there was a serious decline in the population and 
economic resources of the Empire. It is this decline which explains why so 
many monasteries located in Constantinople seem to have disappeared. 

Meanwhile, the mentality which for centuries had nurtured monasticism 
and was in turn nurtured by it continued to prevail. From the death of Con- 
stantine V in 775 to the end of the Empire, no significant change took place in 
that sphere. New issues of a spiritual nature or of ecclesiastical jurisdiction— 
particularly the question of union with Rome—in which the monks were in- 
volved did indeed appear, and the effects of these issues on the political life and 
internal peace of the Empire were very serious, but this only confirms what has 
just been said about the changelessness of the reciprocal relationship between 
the general mentality and monasticism throughout this period. 

To the question of how many monks may have existed in the Byzantine 
Empire at any one period after the sixth century no final or definite answer 
can be given. There are, however, some figures with which to work. It is said 
that the monastery of Photeneidos on Mt. Olympus numbered one hundred and 
eighty monks at the time of Theodore Studite.“ Another monastery located 
not far from Photeneidos housed more than two hundred monks.® Saccudion, 
also a Bithynian monastery, was founded by Plato, the uncle of Theodore the 
Studite, and almost from the very beginning attracted to its doors more than 
one hundred monks.** Studium, at the time Theodore became its abbot (799), 
housed only twelve monks.“ Under his direction it is said the number in- 
creased to one thousand. The accuracy of the latter figure has been questioned 
by a modern scholar on the grounds that it cannot be reconciled with the fairly 
modest dimensions of the monastery’s church. He suggests the possibility of 
an error on the part of the biographer of Theodore, who is the source for this 
figure, or, what is more likely, that the number includes, besides the monks of 
Studium itself, those of other monasteries more or less under the jurisdiction 
of Studium.*® These are large numbers, but they are not characteristic of the 
Byzantine monastic establishment in general, as is shown by the examples 
given below. 

A monastery for women located in Lycia at the beginning of the seventh 
century housed forty nuns. Balentia in Lydia, an establishment founded 
by Peter of Atroa, had no more than fifteen monks.*! Polychronion, a monas- 
tery located in the environs of Mt. Olympus, contained about seventy monks 
when Methodius, the brother of Cyril, was its abbot.52 When Athanasius found- 
ed Lavra on Mt. Athos in 963, it was stipulated that it should have eighty 


44 Beck, op. cit. (supra, note 2), 209. 

45 Menthon, op. cit. (supra, note 4), 157. 

46 Tbid., 162. 

? Vita S. Theodori Studitae in Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 99, col. 145. 

48 Tbid., 148. 

* D. Julien Leroy, ‘‘La vie quotidienne du moine studite,” Ivénikon, 27 (1954), 26 and note 4. 
5° John Moschus, Pratum Spirituale in Migne, PG, 87,5, col. 2997. 

°! V. Laurent, La vie... (as in note 31, supra), 165-67. 


; 5 Fr. Dvornik, Les légendes de Constantin et de Méthode vues de Byzance (Prague, 1933), 385 (chap.iv); 
cf. 211. 
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monks. By the reign of Constantine Monomachus in the eleventh century, the 
population of Lavra had increased from one hundred to seven hundred, 
though the latter figure might include the inmates of the metocia under Lavra’s 
jurisdiction. In 1083, the Athonian monastery of Xenophon, which was founded 
about 1010, housed fifty-five monks,™ a relatively large number, according to 
a modern scholar.®> The monastery which the historian Michael Attaliates found- 
ed in Constantinople in 1078 was intended to have seven monks, but because 
of the difficulties of the times he was able to recruit only five. He provided, 
however, that this number might in the future be increased in proportion to 
any increase in the resources of the monastery.*® Irene Ducas, wife of the 
Emperor Alexius, fixed at twenty-four the number of nuns for the nunnery 
which she founded sometime before 1118. In the event that the resources of 
the institution increased, the number of nuns might be raised to a maximum 
of forty. At the same time Irene put under the jurisdiction of her nunnery 
a much smaller establishment, with a complement of four nuns.*’ The monas- 
tery of the Pantocrator, according to the ¢ypzkon issued in 1136 by its founder, 
the Emperor John II Comnenus, was to house a maximum of eighty monks. 
Also under its jurisdiction were six other monasteries, two of which were to be 
inhabited by eighteen monks each, two by six each, one by sixteen, and the last 
by twelve.°8 The number of monks to be housed by the monastery of the 
Kosmosotira, founded about 1152 near Aenos by the Sebastocrator Isaac, the 
brother of John II, was not to exceed seventy-four.®? The monastery of St. 
Mamas, reconstructed about 1147 after it had been allowed to fall into ruins by 
the charistikarit to whom it had been granted from time to time, was to have 
twenty monks. The number of monks of the Elegmon, an old monastery lo- 
cated in the diocese of Nicaea which was reconstructed about 1162, was fixed at 
twenty.*! The Emperor Michael VIII Palaeologus reconstructed two monasteries: 
St. Demetrius in the capital and that of the Archangel Michael on Mt. Auxen- 
tios. The number of monks to be housed by the first was fixed at thirty-six ;* 
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those to be housed by the second were not to exceed forty. Placed under the 
jurisdiction of St. Demetrius were eighteen other monasteries in Constanti- 
nople, Bithynia, and Thrace. The number of the inmates of each was likewise 
fixed, totalling, according to my calculations, one hundred and fifteen monks, 
though the total given by the document is higher.“ The Athonian monastery of 
Zographou is said to have had twenty-six monks during the reign of Michael 
VIII.® Two nunneries, one founded by Michael’s wife, the other by his niece, 
were restricted in the number of nuns they could have, the first to fifty,® the 
second to thirty.*” The Nea Moni of Thessalonica, founded sometime before 
1376, was restricted to nineteen inmates.® Finally, and this takes us back to the 
eleventh century, St. George, a monastery established in Thebes by Meletios 
the Younger (who was a Cappadocian native and, like many other ascetics, 
achieved sanctity) had twelve monks when Meletios left it.68 Symbolon, a mo- 
nastic establishment on Mt. Cithaeron in Attica, to which Meletios moved and 
which he subsequently enlarged, housed during his regime one hundred monks.” 
In addition to enlarging Symbolon, Meletios built in the same general region a 
number of smaller monasteries—twenty-two, according to one of his biogra- 
phers, twenty-four, according to another—each housing from eight to twelve 
monks.’ 

What inferences may be drawn from these figures is a matter for speculation. 
It may be meaningful, however, to determine an average number of monks for 
each of the monasteries in the three groups of the Mt. Cithaeron, the Panto- 
crator, and the St. Demetrius, giving averages of sixteen, twenty-two, and 
eight, respectively. However, from an average involving all the monasteries 
for which we have figures it is difficult to derive any meaning at all, both because 
the monasteries in question spanned several centuries, and because they were 
not stable in the number of their inmates. When Studium came under the 
direction of Theodore, it had no more than twelve monks.?2 Were the monks 
who soon raised this figure to one thousand new initiates, or were they inmates 
from other houses? The indications are that many of them were or had been 
inmates of other houses.” Certainly many of the monks of Saccudion, numbering, 
as has already been said, over one hundred, must have followed their leader to 
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Constantinople. About 977 the monastery of St. Mamas was virtually unin- 
habited, but under the direction of Symeon, known as the New Theologian, 
who became its abbot, the number of its inmates was increased to well over 
thirty.* By 1147 it had again fallen into desuetude, with only two remaining 
monks, who, since their monastery had fallen into ruins, wandered from place 
to place.”® In less than a century after Lavra had been founded its complement 
of monks had reached seven hundred, though at one time it had been only one 
hundred.”* This increase may have been due to the acquisition by Lavra of 
Kellia as well as of lesser monasteries. In 1334 the Athonian monastery of Kout- 
loumousion had thirty monks and apparently was still growing. Some years 
earlier it had only twelve.” 

If a curve were drawn on the basis of our first set of figures, those monaster- 
ies that would be out of line would be the three Bithynian monasteries, and 
Studium, Lavra, and Symbolon on Mt. Cithaeron. Symbolon presents no prob- 
lem, because the number of its inmates lends itself to the computation of an 
average. Lavra and Studium may be explained in the manner we have sugges- 
ted above. As for the three Bithynian monasteries, the large numbers of their 
inmates might have been a late development, the result of the return to Bithy- 
nia of numerous monks who had been dispersed during the iconoclastic perse- 
cutions. In any case, if we are right in suggesting that Studium grew at the 
expense of other monasteries, then the number of inmates of these others must 
necessarily have declined. This must certainly have been the case with Saccu- 
dion, and there is no reason to suppose that it may not have been so with the 
other two Bithynian monasteries. 

Putting aside the monastic establishments that supported one hundred or 
more monks, there remain roughly ninety-four monasteries about the number 
of whose inmates something is known: one had eighty monks; one, seventy- 
four; one, fifty-five; one, fifty; two, forty; one, thirty-six; two, thirty; two, 
between thirty and twenty; and the rest under twenty. The inference that 
may be drawn from these figures is that the vast majority of the Byzantine 
establishments housed between ten and twenty monks. This inference finds 
confirmation in the actual averages which we have been able to compute for 
three groups of monasteries—the one centering around Symbolon in Attica, 
the Pantocrator group, and the St. Demetrius group. 

What follows is speculative, but may approach actuality. It has been said on 
good authority that some few years before the fall of Constantinople, in 1453, 
there still stood in the Byzantine capital eighteen monasteries.”* These were 
famous monasteries, especially noted by travellers. Nothing is known, I believe, 
about the number of monks which each housed at this time. It would be no 
exaggeration to suppose, however, that they may have housed, on the average, 
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as many as thirty each. This figure is, to be sure, out of line with what 
we have suggested for the vast majority of Byzantine monasteries, but these 
eighteen were particularly important ones, and, in any case, it is not incon- 
sistent with the minimum figure suggested by Janin.” If this figure were 
accepted, there would have been a total of five hundred and forty monks in 
the eighteen monasteries, by no means an impossible number. In a city whose 
population at the time was about fifty thousand,® the existence of five hun- 
dred and forty monks would produce a ratio of slightly more than one monk 
per one hundred inhabitants, a proportion which seems to have obtained also 
in Thessalonica toward the end of the fourteenth century.®! 

In the course of the centuries the Byzantine Empire underwent many chang- 
es—in territorial extent, size of population, economic power, and adminis- 
trative machinery. But throughout these centuries its world view, its general 
intellectual style, sustained no fundamental change. This was particularly true, 
as has already been stated, of its attitude toward monastic life. It is not un- 
reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the ratio of monks to the general popu- 
lation remained more or less the same throughout the centuries. 

The population of the Empire at any one period of its existence is not known, 
and, given the nature of the sources, it is not likely ever to be known. For about 
the year 1000, E. Stein has estimated a population of approximately 20,000,000; 
another scholar has put it at 15,000,000.82 For reasons which have been ex- 
plained elsewhere,® the latter figure is probably too low, but we may use it as a 
conservative representation of reality. Applying to this figure the ratio of monks 
to the general population of Constantinople on the eve of its fall, we may say 
that in the year 1000 there were in the Byzantine Empire slightly more than 
150,000 monks and over 7,000 monastic establishments. This estimate may be 
too low. Nicephorus II Phocas, in his famous novel prohibiting new monastic 
establishments, speaks of myriades of monasteries already in existence, and 
Basil II, in his, conveys the idea that in many of the villages located in every 
theme of the Empire there existed establishments which could be called monas- 
teries.** And, for purposes of comparison, the situation which obtained in Crete 
in 1632 may be cited. In that year there were 376 monasteries and 4,000 monks 
in Crete, whose total population then was 200,000.8 These figures yield an 
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average of slightly less than eleven monks per monastery and a ratio of two 
monks per one hundred inhabitants. The vast majority of the Byzantine monks 
fell, generally speaking, within the age group of twenty-five to forty-five; 
from any point of view the most productive period of life. 

His aggregate number, some degree of organization, occasional articulate 
leadership, a philosophy which emphasized simplicity, kindness, love—these 
were the factors which made the monk an influential element in Byzantine 
society.86 But it was another, mystical quality that gave him special status 
and formed his image. By the condition of his life he had come very close to 
the Lord; had, so to speak, touched His garments, and thereby absorbed certain 
powers which the Lord possessed and which He alone could transmit. The 
monk’s prayers thus became much more effective than the prayers of ordinary 
folk, and the effectiveness of a monk’s prayers was often the principal reason 
why many laymen founded new monasteries or endowed old ones. In every 
monastic ¢ypikon there is the important provision that the monks of the house 
should pray on behalf of the founder and intercede in favor of his soul when he 
is dead. And, since the effectiveness of that prayer depended on the way of 
life of the monk, his life was carefully regulated so that there would be no 
deviations from the commandments of the Lord, the strict observance of which 
brought the monk very close to the Lord. Legends circulated that monks had 
the power to heal the diseased, even to restore life to the dead, to drive evil 
spirits from one’s soul, and to prophesy about one’s future.* 

This matter of prophecies at times even affected politics. Everyone knows 
the story of the ascetic of Philomelion and the visit to him by Bardanes, the 
powerful general of Nicephorus I, who contemplated the overthrow of his mas- 
ter. Bardanes, accompanied by three associates—a man by the name of Leo, 
another, Michael, and a third, Thomas—visited the hermit and inquired of him 
whether his projected attempt to seize the throne would succeed. The hermit’s 
response was at first rather obscure, but when he saw Bardanes’ companions he 
became specific: ‘‘The first and second of these men,” he said, “‘will possess the 
empire, but thou shalt not. As for the third, he will be merely proclaimed, but 
will not prosper and will have a bad end.”’ Bardanes failed, but Leo eventually 
became emperor, as did Michael also. The third, Thomas, better known as 
Thomas the Slavonian, was proclaimed emperor and even crowned, but after 
a long and vigorous attempt in the end failed actually to seize the throne. 
In the form in which it has been transmitted, the prediction was no doubt, to 
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use the expression of J. B. Bury,® post eventum, but it is not at all unlikely that 
it may have been based on a prophecy actually made to one of the persons 
involved. Well known also is the story of the encounter in Patras between Basil 
the Macedonian and the wealthy lady Danelis, an encounter which gave to 
Basil the economic foundation for his future. Basil had entered the cathedral 
church of St. Andrew and while there was greeted by a monk who showed him 
unusual honor. The widow Danelis heard about the episode and asked the 
monk why it was that he had acted thus toward a stranger, and an unworthy 
one to boot, whereas at no time had he ever distinguished by any special act 
herself, her son, or her grandson. “It was not a chance fellow that I saw,”’ the 
monk replied, “‘but the future emperor of the Romans annointed by Christ.’’® 
But one can never know with certainty the inner motives of men. Danelis was 
a widow, and the unusual care, gifts, and honors which, immediately after this 
episode, she bestowed on Basil may require another explanation; the prophecy 
was perhaps an invention designed to cover something else. Nevertheless, the 
point is that prophecies were very common, that they influenced people, and 
that the prophets were almost always monks. 

In his memoirs Michael Psellos refers to those who have scorned the world 
in order to lead a life of meditation as the “true philosophers.’’®! The reference 
is, of course, to monks, but not to monks who claimed to have the power to fore- 
tell the future or to alter the course of nature and thus to influence people as 
they wished. He has nothing but contempt for such men. “These men,” he 
writes elsewhere in the same work, ‘‘model themselves on the Divine... Some 
of them utter prophecies with the assurance of an oracle, solemnly declaring the 
will of God. Others profess to change natural laws, cancelling some altogether 
and extending the scope of others; they claim to make immortal the dissoluble 
human body and to arrest the natural changes which affect it... I know their 
kind and I have often seen them. Well, these were the men who led the empress 
(Theodora) astray, telling her she would live forever, and through their deceit 
she very nearly came to grief herself and brought ruin on the whole Empire as 
well.’’*? Anna Comnena, in a somewhat different context, expresses much the 
same view. Anna is speaking of her father, but her words would apply to 
anyone, including monks. She writes: ‘“The Emperor was unable to say to the 
paralytic, ‘Rise up and walk!’ or to bid the blind to see, and him who had not 
feet to walk. This was only in the power of the Only Begotten Son, who 
for our sakes became man and lived this life here below for the sake of men.”’ 
Anyone who claimed to do the things that only the Lord could do was ob- 
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viously a fake, and Anna knew too much medicine to believe otherwise. In this 
context, however, in fairness to the Byzantine monk, it should be said that he 
did not neglect the remedies that medicine had to offer, that the monastery 
was often the only place where a peasant could go to receive, besides the bless- 
ings of the monk, practical medical advice for the treatment of his ailments.™ 

‘Nothing was more democratic,’ a modern scholar has written, “‘than the 
recruitment of monasteries. Coarse peasants rubbed shoulders with the greatest 
lords.’ The statement can be illustrated by specific source references. Here, 
the Lives of saints are of the greatest usefulness, although their accuracy is not 
always unquestionable. Joannikes, a monk of some prominence during the first 
half of the ninth century, was a peasant by origin who, from the age of seven 
to about nineteen, when he entered the army, earned his living by tending 
hogs.** Peter of Atroa was most probably of similar origins.®” Peasant, too, 
were the origins of Paul of Latmos and his brother, the monk Basil.°® Euphy- 
mius the Younger came from a family of soldier-peasants,®® and the parents of 
Neophytus of Cyprus were farmers.!° The vast majority, if not all, of those who 
came to Meletios the Younger on Mt. Cithaeron were certainly peasants. Lam- 
pros is of the opinion that most were brigands ;!4 his opinion has been disputed 
by another Greek scholar, or rather ecclesiastic, but there is really no evidence 
one way or the other.! Brigands did often become monks. Peasants them- 
selves, according to the novel of Basil II prohibiting new foundations, were 
often founders of small monastic establishments which were usually absorbed 
by the larger ones. 

Saints’ Lives are laudatory in character, and usually tend to give their heroes 
a noble origin. There is no reason to doubt, however, the noble origin of Plato 
and his nephew Theodore, the famous Studite, or that Theophanes, the 
chronicler, was of good family.° When Alexius Musele, under the Emperor 
Theophilus, decided to become a monk, he bore the title Ceasar. Some years 
earlier, during the reign of Michael II, another high officer of administration 
chose to abandon the world and embrace monasticism; he is known in hagio- 
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graphy as Saint Anthony the Young.’ The father of Ignatius had been an em- 
peror.°? Michael Maleinos, the uncle of Nicephorus Phocas, belonged to the 
aristocracy. Athanasius, the founder of Lavra on Mt. Athos, came from a 
rich family from the Pontus.4!! Nicephorus himself was expected to embrace 
monasticism, and the quite different direction in which the course of events led 
him proved very painful to his ascetic friends, particularly Athanasius.!” Saint 
Luke, the New Stylite, one of the more famous ascetics of the tenth century, 
is said also to have been of wealthy origin.44* The parents of Symeon, the New 
Theologian, were very well-to-do, possessing a library of their own. Symeon’s 
uncle was an influential figure in the imperial court and was eager to launch his 
youthful nephew into a career of administration, but the young man’s thoughts 
ran in a different direction.14 

These men, and others who might have been cited, embraced the monastic 
life on their own volition. There were others high up the social ladder who were 
forced to do so, in the vast majority of cases for political reasons. These persons 
were usually unsuccessful rebels, or suspected of contemplating some plot, or 
perhaps the subject of a prophecy that they would reach the throne. Rather 
than being put to death, such people were relegated to a monastery, there to 
pass the rest of their lives in peace and tranquillity. The list, too long for 
detailed analysis—and such an analysis is not necessary—!> includes twelve 
former emperors!!® and a number of imperial princesses," the latter no doubt 
forced to take the vows for dynastic reasons. Interdynastic marriages, at least 
in the middle Byzantine period, were very rare.!!8 If imperial princesses were 
to be allowed to marry, they would have had to marry Byzantine potentates, 
which was too dangerous for the ruling monarch. Virtually all the former em- 
perors who were confined to a monastery accepted their new fate with equa- 
nimity. Three of them, Michael IV, Isaac I Comnenus, and John VI Canta- 
cuzenus, may actually have wished it. It was illness, of course, that pushed 
Michael IV out of the throne and sent him to a monastery. About his pre- 
dilection for the monastic life, however, there is little doubt. Throughout his 
reign he had shown special regard for the genuine monks, the ones Psellos calls 
philosophers. ‘“What land and sea,’’ Psellos writes, ‘did he not thoroughly 
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search, what clefts in the rocks, what secret holes in the earth, that he might 
bring to the light of day one who was hidden there? Once he had found them, 
he would carry them off to his palace. And then what honor did he not pay them, 
washing their dust-covered feet, even putting his arms about them and gladly 
embracing their bodies, secretly clothing himself in their rags and making them 
lie down on his imperial bed, while he cast himself down on some humble couch, 
with a hard stone for a pillow.’’!!® Illness, too, was the initial factor which even- 
tually led Isaac Comnenus to abandon the throne and then to enter a monastery. 
Once he became a monk, he conducted himself with all humility, performing 
various menial chores, including that of a doorman.!” In the case of John Can- 
tacuzenus, it was not illness but frustration, a realization perhaps of the havoc 
he had wrought in his efforts to put himself on the throne, that led him to aban- 
don the imperial seat in favor of monasticism.1*! It was during his long life as a 
monk that Cantacuzenus composed his Memoires and other writings. Michael 
VII, when forced from the throne, embraced monasticism and subsequently 
became bishop of Ephesus. Eventually, however, he abandoned his see and 
returned to the monastery, where he worked the fields with his own hands.!2? 

It is, of course, a familiar fact that the Byzantine Empire, in its ethnic com- 
position, was not purely Greek; that it included within its borders a number 
of other peoples. This fact was reflected in the monastic population of the Em- 
pire. The various national monasteries which were early established in Con- 
stantinople disappeared with the loss of Egypt and Syria.1*3 Later, other monas- 
teries of a more or less national character, such as the Slavic monasteries on 
Mt. Athos, made their appearance. The point to stress, however, is that there 
were elements other than Greek in the population of the general monastic 
establishments. From the ninth century there were Georgians in at least three 
monasteries or hermitages on Mt. Olympus. The Georgians who founded the 
Athonian monastery of Iviron about 980 had sojourned for some time on 
Olympus.!% Iviron eventually housed Slavs in addition to Georgians. Saint 
Mary the Younger, who founded a monastic establishment in Thrace, was Ar- 
menian by origin.!2® Armenian monks are met with on Mt. Galasion.!#° We are 
told that Saint Euthymius the Younger, while sojourning on Mt. Athos, had 
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as his constant companion a certain Armenian hermit by the name of Joseph. 
The biographer of Euthymius apparently did not like Armenians, for he says: 
“This Joseph, though Armenian by race, was not a stealthy and crafty man. 
He was simple, candid and guileless.’’!2” When all is said and done, however, it 
should be emphasized that Byzantine monastic establishments—leaving out 
of consideration the Georgian, Armenian, and Slavic provinces—whatever 
their composition, ended by becoming Greek, unless special circumstances 
affected the situation. This statement finds confirmation in the ¢typzkon which 
the Georgian Gregory Pacourianos issued in favor of the monastery which he 
founded and richly endowed at Petritzos (Batkovo in Bulgaria), then, of 
course, a Byzantine province. Pacourianos founded the monastery for fellow 
Georgians and made it a point to specify that no Greek should ever be admitted, 
because Greeks, he said, had a way of taking things over.!”8 

What was it that turned a Byzantine away from the world to embrace mo- 
nasticism? The question admits of no single answer. Monasticism was an es- 
tablished way of life, and, as such, drew men and women to it. But there were 
surely specific reasons which varied from individual to individual. Peasants 
were drawn to monasteries because there they could better their lot.!2° This 
was most probably the reason why so many of them flocked around Meletios on 
Mt. Cithaeron. Some shocking experience, some disappointment in life may 
perhaps have moved others. Ioannikes is said to have decided to leave the 
army and become a monk after he had seen so many of his comrades lying dead 
on the battlefield in Bulgaria in 795.439 A similar story is told about a certain 
Nicholas, a soldier in the army of Nicephorus I when that emperor led his last 
expedition into Bulgaria. Nicholas had a dream to the effect that the battlefield 
would be strewn with Roman bodies, and when the next day he saw that this 
was indeed the case, he decided to leave the army and become a monk.!®! He 
eventually achieved sainthood. Musele, the Ceasar under Theophilus and for a 
time heir apparent to the throne, may have decided to become a monk because 
with the birth of Michael, he saw his chances for accession destroyed.1®2 
It is said of a certain person who achieved high position in the army under 
Theophilus that he saw, while praying, how vain all things in the world were, 
and thereupon renounced his military career and became a monk. He, too, 
achieved sainthood. Euthymius the Younger never allowed himself to forget 
the saying of the Lord: ‘‘And everyone who has left houses or brothers or sisters 
or father or mother or children or lands, for my name’s sake will receive a 
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hundred fold and inherit eternal life.’’%4 Symeon the New Theologian read a 
great deal of the ascetic literature, including the spiritual ladder of John Ch- 
macus.#> This was perhaps what decided him to become a monk. General 
environment, too, may have played a role. The household of Theodore the 
Studite when he was young was run by his mother as though it were a monas- 
tery.136 All these reasons, of course, apply to those who took the vows on their 
own volition. As for those who were forced to do so, their vows apparently were 
not binding. A certain John, for instance, a favorite of Romanus II, was allowed 
by the Patriarch Polyeuctos to abandon monastic life on the grounds that he 
had been forced into it by Constantine VII.’ 

The degree and extent of literacy in the Byzantine Empire constitute a 
problem which is not likely ever to be settled, but the matter may perhaps be 
somewhat different in the case of the monks. That monks should be able to read 
was an expectation which became part of the tradition from the very beginning 
of organized Christian monasticism. Pachomius had ruled that anyone who was 
ignorant when he entered a monastery should first have to learn the rules that he 
must observe. He would then be given twenty psalms, or two epistles of the 
Apostle, or a part of another book of the Scriptures to learn. If he did not 
know how to read, he had to learn by studying three times a day with the one 
who was capable of teaching him.“* Thus illiterates might enter a monastery, 
but as monks they could not remain illiterate. The matter of reading skill found 
general acceptance in Byzantine monasticism and was expressed in law.¥® 
Theodore the Studite put it very clearly: “It should be known that on days 
when we perform no physical labor the librarian strikes a gong once, the brothers 
gather at the place where the books are kept, and each takes one, reading 
it until late. Before the bell is rung for evening service the librarian strikes 
again, and all come to return their books according to the list. If anyone is late 
with his book, he is subject to a penalty.’ We find the same regulations 
expressed in almost the same language in a document relating to the monastery 
of Lavra on Mt. Athos." Reading was done, of course, from religious books ;}* 
in Byzantine monastic circles there was definite hostility to profane literature. 

This obligation to read was the reason why monasteries collected libraries 
and in many cases included among the ranks of the brethren a calligrapher. 
These libraries constituted, relatively speaking, important collections of books 
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and were used by scholars for their enlightenment. It is said of a certain 
intellectual, for instance, that he went about visiting the various monasteries 
searching in their libraries, and so arrived at the level of knowledge which he 
finally achieved.'4¢ It would be a mistake, however, to infer from all this that 
the Byzantine monks of organized establishments were all and always literate. 
Persons are known by name who were illiterate when they became monks, but 
subsequently learned to read. St. Neophytus of Cyprus, for instance, learned 
not only to read, but also to write.!*’ There are others, however, who remained 
illiterate even as acknowledged monks. One of these, Gerasimus, became patri- 
arch in 1320.18 It is difficult not to suspect that the majority of those who 
followed Meletios on Mt. Cithaeron were illiterates to begin with and never 
learned to read. There is a provision which the reader encounters in some of the 
monastic ¢typzka to the effect that some of the monks were to occupy themselves 
exclusively with the offices of the Church, the service of the liturgy, while 
others were to perform merely menial tasks. Thus, in the ¢ypzkon issued by the 
Sebastocrator Isaac in 1152 in favor of the monastery of the Kosmosotira 
which he founded near Aenos, it is specified that fifty of the monks housed there- 
in must occupy themselves exclusively with liturgical services; twenty-four 
others, however, were to perform various manual tasks.! So it was also in the 
typtkon issued by Michael VIII Palaeologus in favor of the monastery of St. 
Demetrius. The tyfzkon calls for a complement of thirty-six monks: fifteen to 
occupy themselves exclusively with liturgical matters, twenty-one with various 
manual tasks. To infer from this that the monks whose duties were strictly 
liturgical were those who knew how to read, while the others were probably 
illiterate is by no means unreasonable. This inference finds some confirmation 
in a monastic document of about 1164 which bears the signatures of twenty- 
eight monks. Of these twenty-eight, seventeen actually signed their own names; 
eleven affixed their signature by a symbol. Among the latter, two were tenders 
of the vineyards, one was a gardener, and one a doorkeeper.!®! It may be that 
in some Byzantine monasteries monks who were able to read predominated, 
while in others the opposite held true. In any case, the central point is that 
there were many monks who could read in the Byzantine organized monastic 
establishments. 

To read is not necessarily to be educated. The Byzantine monk, with some 
notable exceptions, remained essentially an uneducated man. He read his Scrip- 
tures or chanted the psalms and adhered to tradition.45? Nor did any Byzantine 
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monastic establishment ever become a major educational center. The monastic 
schools which are occasionally mentioned in the sources were purely elementary 
establishments, places where young boys left in the care of the monasteries 
were taught how to read in order that they might be able to read the Scrip- 
tures.153 Such young boys were often dedicated to monasteries by their parents, 
or were assigned to them in some other way. Anna Comnena, for instance, says 
of her father: ‘““The children who had lost their parents and were afflicted with 
the bitter evil of orphanhood he distributed among his relations or others 
who, as he knew, led a well-conducted life, or sent them to the abbots of the 
holy monasteries with orders to bring them up, not as slaves, but as free children 
and allow them a thorough education and instructions in the Holy Writings.’’1* 

“Monks are of service for neither war nor any other necessity... they have 
appropriated the greater part of the earth. On a pretext of giving everything 
to the poor they have, so to speak, made everyone poor.” This statement is by 
Zosimus,!*> the fifth-century ‘‘pagan’’ historian, and its intent is obviously 
hostile. Monks are, of course, not useful as soldiers and by reason of their vows 
cannot participate in the process of procreation. These considerations have 
been touched upon elsewhere in this paper, and the suggestion bears repeating 
that these may have been the reasons why Constantine V sought to put an end 
to monasticism. 

The question of giving to the poor is another matter, and here we shall have 
to divest ourselves of the hostility of Zosimus. The dispensation of charity, a 
function early assumed by the church, in due course was also assumed by 
monastic establishments. This function was not simply a matter of giving alms 
to the poor or of offering shelter to the weary traveller. It was that, of course, 
but it was something more. Throughout the history of the Byzantine Empire, 
there were various establishments designed to take care of the needs of a variety 
of unfortunate people. There were houses for the poor, for the old, for orphans; 
there were hostels and hospitals. A great many of these establishments were 
associated with monasteries; maintained, managed, and directed by the monks. 
This matter has been thoroughly discussed by Dr. Constantelos in the book 
which he has recently published,15* and, as a consequence, we need not here 
enter into details. There is one hospital, however, which has always struck my 
fancy and about which I would like to make some remarks. 

That hospital is the one attached to the monastery of the Pantocrator which 
the Emperor John II founded in Constantinople in the twelfth century, more 
exactly in 1136.15 This hospital was a remarkable institution. Its fifty-odd beds 
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were divided into five sections or wards, each ward directed by two physicians 
and open to specific types of cases. One was given to general medical service, 
where acute ailments were treated; it consisted of twenty beds. Another, con- 
taining ten beds, was devoted to surgery, where care of wounds, fractures, and 
cases involving surgical intervention was undertaken. A ward consisting of 
twelve beds was open only to women for the treatment of diseases and irregu- 
larities peculiar to their sex, while another of eight beds housed patients who 
suffered from eye ailments. Finally, there was a psychiatric ward, where epi- 
lepsy and various mental disorders were treated. There was, in addition, what 
could be called an outpatient department, where the ailing came, were ex- 
amined, and—their ailments diagnosed and treatment prescribed—returned 
home to come back sometime later for a check-up. The staff consisted of thirty- 
six physicians of various grades, including several women, and some nurses. 
Attached to the hospital was also a professor of medicine, whose presence there 
gave it something of the character of a medical school. There were also a num- 
ber of service establishments. These included a pharmacy, a mill, a bakery, a 
kitchen, a laundry, and bathing houses. The bathing establishment must have 
been in frequent use, for it was prescribed that patients should be made to take 
two baths a week. The laundry, too, must have been a busy place, for upon 
entering the hospital the patient was provided with hospital clothes, while his 
own were taken away, washed and ironed, and returned to him when he was 
dismissed. The medicine practiced in this hospital was no doubt that of Galen, 
but its organization seems remarkably modern. 

The remark of Zosimus that the monk ‘‘appropriates the greater part of the 
earth,” was, of course, a rhetorical exaggeration. Nevertheless, a competent 
modern authority on the internal history of the Byzantine Empire has estimated 
that at the end of the seventh century, about one-third of the usable land of the 
Empire was in the possession of the church and the monasteries.158 For a time, 
the iconoclastic movement checked the growth of monasticism, and by con- 
fiscations considerably reduced the property holdings of monasteries. But once 
the movement was over, monasteries grew greatly in number, and their pro- 
perties increased. Original endowments, subsequent gifts by the pious, pur- 
chases, and downright encroachments on the property of others were the prin- 
cipal sources for this increase. The property amassed was beyond measure, and 
the major sufferers were the peasant proprietors and eventually the State itself. 
There were emperors—we have treated this matter elsewhere in detail—who 
tried to check this evil. Some even resorted to confiscations. But, in the end, the 
monks won. As the Empire approached its end, much of its usable land was in 
the possession of monasteries. The monks did not bring about the decline of 
the Byzantine Empire; they did, however, create economic and social con- 
ditions which helped to bring it about. 
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The monk was an omnipresent ingredient of Byzantine society. Nothing 
short of a thorough overhauling of that society, a complete change in its con- 
stituents, could have altered his position. He furnished the Church withits bishops 
and patriarchs. According to Bréhier, between 705, when Cyrus—a hermit of 
Amastreia who had predicted to Justinian II his restoration to the throne— 
became patriarch, and 1204, when Constantinople fell to the Latins, forty-five of 
the fifty-seven patriarchs were monks.1® The situation was not much different 
in the period that followed. In Byzantium, the populace respected and admired 
the monk and frequently turned to him in time of need. Emperors loved him, 
shared their table with him, sought his blessing, and when on the point of 
launching some important undertaking, often consulted him.'*! Monks were 
considered to be a spiritual force upon which the very safety of the Empire 
depended. This matter was clearly expressed by Alexius ITI of Trebizond in the 
chrysobull which he issued in 1364 in favor of the monastery at Soumela. He 
said that he relied for the defense of his Empire more upon spiritual than 
material weapons; that he placed greater faith in monasteries than in for- 
tresses.162 This seems wrong, of course. What he needed were more fortresses and 
the manpower to garrison them, and this was how some of the emperors of the 
past, however fond of monks they may have been, would have viewed the matter. 
Yet, when account is taken of the situation as it then actually existed, he may 
have been right. For the monastery as an institution survived the general 
catastrophe, and in due course helped the Christian peoples of the Balkan 
peninsula to regain their dignity. 


Postscriptum 
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